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The Need for Constitutional Reform. By William Yandell 
Elliott. New York, Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1935. 0. 

Dr. Elliott, professor of government at Harvard Uni- 
versity, believes that “politics and economics are in- 
separably interlinked. In order to achieve the recovery 
which will once more afford social and national security, 
we must go to the roots of our problems: political reform 
is essential for security at home and abroad.” In this 
volume he first analyzes “the impact of our present 
economic problems on politics,” and then studies the part 
which the state should play in regulating business. In 
order to avoid fascism and get “a workable system of 
social justice, the state must be able, not only to control 
the credit system and to regulate, but also to intervene 
from within industry as a partner.” 

This control should be indirect “through the control 
of fiscal, credit and banking systems,” and should be 
limited to “setting the social conditions of all industry 
and to a type of holding-company control through of- 
ficially appointed directors on the boards of the utility 
systems and of the great extractive and natural-resource 
industries.” But if this is to be done there must be “an 
efficient administrative mechanism and a permanent non- 
political bureaucracy.” The number of local govern- 
mental areas should be reduced and the states should be 
“supplanted, except as administrative areas or as con- 
venient electoral districts, by geographically appropriate 
regions.” 

The President should be given more control over 
Congress than he now has by allowing him to dissolve 
the House of Representatives and call one general elec- 
tion during his term of office. There should also be a 
“genuine codrdination of the administrative branches of 
our government.” But these reforms can only be car- 
ried out by “a thorough overhauling and a rebuilding of 
constitutional fundamentals.” The executive must be 
given more power in foreign affairs by providing at 
least for the ratification of treaties by a joint resolution of 
a majority of both Houses. I.M.C. 


Rich Man, Poor Man. By Ryllis A. Goslin and Omar P. 
Goslin. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1935. $1.00. 
This is the first of a series of publications by the 
eople’s League for Economic Security which plans to 

make the American public conscious of the real purpose 

of the economic system, that is, to provide food, clothing, 


shelter, medical care, education, and as many comforts 
as possible to all the people who live under it. The 
League is “a non-partisan organization devoted to pro- 
viding authoritative leadership and a program for in- 
telligent action on contemporary economic problems.” In 
the preparation of the book the authors had the editorial 
guidance of Stuart Chase, Henry P. Fairchild of New 
York University, and Harry A. Overstreet of the College 
of the City of New York. Willard Atkins of New York 
University acted as economic adviser in the preparation 
of the text and charts. 

The volume may be called a primer on important 
economic facts, presented in 30 charts with a simplified 
discussion of their import. It presents a story on 
economic conditions which everyone can grasp. 

The following excerpts illustrate some of the facts: 
“The United States is a very rich country and yet—in 
1929, our richest year, most of our people did not have 
enough to eat. One sixth of the families who did not 
live on farms spent only $350 a year for food, or about a 
dollar a day. Did you ever try to feed five people—on 
seven dollars a week? .. . In our richest years, sixty-two 
out of every one hundred lived on a subsistence diet. . . . 
If in 1929 any man bought three suits, one overcoat, 
eighteen shirts and three sweaters, it meant that six 
other men did not have any. . . . We have been proud of 
our American homes, and thought that we were a nation 
of home owners. Less than half of our people owned 
their own homes in 1929. . . . Why is it that at the time of 
our greatest prosperity most people did not have enough 
to eat, or enough clothes to wear, or a decent place in 
which to live? The answer is very simple. They did not 
have the money.” A. E. S. 


Economic Planning. By G. D. H. Cole. 

A. Knopf, 1935. $3.00. 

The answer to the question, Why do we need a plan? 
the noted English author declares, is “because, as matters 
stand, our physical power to produce goods has outrun 
our ability to provide for their consumption, and the 
result is seen in widespread unemployment, suffering, 
and bodily and mental deterioration of our people.” The 
book demonstrates “the sheer folly and futility of a 
sitvation in which the forces of plenty are waiting to be 
unloosed upon the world, but are held back by the work- 
ings of an economic system which is ccmpelled to pursue 
scarcity as a means of survival.” 
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The problem of doing this, he believes, would be much 
simpler than it has been for the Russians because they 
had “three great disadvantages—a standard of life so low 
that anything set aside for the accumulation of capital had 
to be withdrawn from the subsistence of a population 
threatened with positive starvation, an industrial system 
so ill-equipped with means of production and transport 
that the need for setting aside resources for the provision 
of new capital was immensely larger than it would be in 
any more developed industrial country, and, last but not 
least, a terrible deficiencv of skilled personnel, technical, 
manual and administrative alike, which involved a high 
degree of inefficiency in the running of the new economic 
machine.” 

In highly developed Western countries “the existing 
standard of life is relatively high, so that resources can 
be set aside for capital accumulation with far less sac- 
rifice even if incomes are distributed much less un- 
equally; . . . and, so far from suffering from a shortage 
of skilled personnel, the Western countries have an im- 
mense asset in the abundance of highly competent tech- 
nicians, skilled craftsmen and administrators whom they 
are able to command.” 

He insists that in the United States and other Western 
countries “the difficulties in the way of economic plan- 
ning are political and not economic. They lie in the im- 
mensely greater strength of the forces determined to 
preserve the capitalist system, and in the stronger spirit 
of individualism which long experience of capitalist enter- 
prise has fostered among their populations. They lie also 
in the timidities engendered by snobbery and _half- 
security in a large section of the intermediate classes, 
and, last but not least, in the lack so far of courageous 
and determined leadership.” However, he is “not with- 
out hope that, as in the sense of the intolerableness and 
futility of the existing order comes more and more home 
to men’s minds with the progressive decay of capitalism, 
the Western countries will at length overcome the hesita- 
tions and timidities that hold them back and show, under 
strong leadership, no less courage than the Russians have 
shown in facing an infinitely more intractable problem.” 

The author does not avoid the intricacies of the prob- 
lems to be faced and his treatment of them is not only 
lucid but alluring. The open-minded reader finds him- 
self surveying vistas which offer hope for a new day. The 
author brings wide knowledge and keen insight to the 
task of analysis of economic and social reconstruction. 
He has made a contribution to the subject of economic 
planning which doubtless in the long run will have wide 
influence among those faced with the task of solving 
economic problems. 


Public Works in Prosperity and Depression. By Arthur D. 
Gayer. New York, National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1935. $3.00. 

This study was prepared for the National Planning 
Board of the Federal Emergency Administration of Pub- 
lic Works with the understanding that the National 
Bureau of Economic Research should retain its right of 
publication. Although the National Planning Board as- 
sumes no responsibility for the contents of the volume 
the Chairman of the Board in a preparatory note in- 
dicates that the Board is glad to have the information 
collected for its use made available to the public. 

Public works are conceived as a part of economic plan- 
ning and as an agency for economic stabilization. Why 
they have not proved to be as effective in encouraging 


recovery as has been expected by many is fully set forth, 
In view of the difficulties under which the Public Works 
Administration has labored the surprising thing is that it 
has accomplished as much as it has. 

Lack of previous planning for public works, the dif. 
ficulties of financing public works, legal restrictions, and 
the fact that there is much opposition to any public works 
which place the government in competition with private 
enterprise, all help to explain why public works have not 
played a more important part in economic stabilization, 

The public now has available the record of what has 
been done. Perhaps more significant is the fact that a 
beginning has been made, and that greater use may be 
made of public work in the future. The expenditures 
authorized are the largest that have ever been made by 
any nation and the full effects of the public works pro- 
gram will be felt over a considerable period of time. 


A. 


The Church Against the World. By H. Richard Niebuhr, 
Wilhelm Pauck, and Francis P. Miller. Chicago, Willett, 
Clark and Company, 1935. 00. 

Three prominent theologians of the younger generation 
raise the question, “What must we the church do to b 
saved ?” 

Wilhelm Pauck, professor of church history at Chicago 
Theological Seminary, finds that Christianity today faces 
a more dangerous crisis than any of the past, and that it 
is “caused by the conviction of many of our contempor- 
aries that man can lead the good life without believing 
in God.” A real solution of the church’s problem can 
only be found when “a new religious sense, built upon a 
new certainty of God,” brings “the spirit of secularism 
to a crisis.” 

Francis P. Miller, chairman, the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation, finds Protestantism all over the world 
“beleagured by the forces of militant nationalism.” The 
question is not whether Protestant churches will continue 
to exist, but whether they can survive “as reliable wit- 
nesses of the Christian faith.” Such a witness would 
mean: “A witness to truths which are recognized by men 
of faith in all lands and in all ages and under all circum- 
stances as being equally valid for them and for their 
fellows.” But no such universally acknowledged “frame 


of reference” exists for Protestants. 

“The primary task of the American Protestant church 
is to recreate among its members belief in the reality of 
Christendom.” The churches must choose between that 
frame of reference and the one supplied by American 
culture. And “only as they are faithful to that [Christian] 
frame of reference” will “any culture worthy of the name 
.. . survive in America.” 

H. Richard Niebuhr, associate professor of Christian 
ethics, Yale University, sees the task of the present gen- 
eration as “the liberation of the church from its bondage” 
to “capitalism” as “a faith and a way of life,” and to 
nationalism. The result is that the church has become 
“the teacher of the prevailing code of morals and tht 
pantheon of the social gods.” But there is a revolt within 
the church against “secularization of life and the system 
of ‘worldliness.’” While this revolt faces many dangets, 
nevertheless it “points the way” to the declaration of the 
church’s independence. This “can begin only with the 
self-evident truth that it and all life are dependent upot 
God, that loyalty to him is the condition of life and that to 
him belong the kingdom and the power and the glory.” 


I. M. C.. 
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Better omic Order. By John A. Ryan. New York, 
Mgr. Ryan, well-known as the foremost Catholic econ- 
omist in the country, here presents his theory for a re- 
ization of the economic order. He considers first 
the causes of industrial depressions, “automatic” versus 
assisted recovery, the virtues and weaknesses of the NRA, 
the reasons why neither fascism, socialism or communism 
offer hope for real economic reconstruction. He then 
presents his own theory, which, he believes, is in accord 
with Christian teaching as the others are not. A just 
economic system must, according to the writer, rest on 
“certain definite ethical principles”: “the earth and its 
potentialities belong to all members of the human race 
without distinction”; “men are morally obliged to use 
the goods and opportunities of earth in accordance with 
the laws of justice and charity”; “industrial society is an 
organism, every part of which is . . . obliged to promote 
the well-being of the whole.” The plan for a better 
economic order, which will not be “any form of genuine 
collectivism,” is to be found in Pope Pius XI’s Quad- 
regesimo Anno. There should be a reéstablishment of 
occupational groups based on “the main principle and 
spirit” of the medieval guilds. This would mean indus- 
trial self-government and “could easily bring about a full 
measure of industrial democracy.” Such a system would 
“provide all the freedom and opportunity which every 
individual needs to develop his personality ; and it would 
avoid that concentration of power which would defeat 
itself and which free men would not long tolerate.” But 
more important than any political or industrial arrange- 
ment is “an increase of ethical instruction and a lifting 
of ethical standards throughout the entire field of indus- 
trial relations and transactions.” LM.C. 


Counterfeit — Not Your Money But What It Buys. B 
Arthur Kallett. New York, Vanguard Press, 1935. $1.50. 
A graphic description of false claims in advertising. 

Mr. Kallett, who is co-author of 100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs, exposes vigorously the claims of many advertisers, 
and shows how the “scientific” data are secured. The 
vivid illustrations will be even more effective than the 
text in convincing the reader of the danger of accepting 
advertising claims at face value. The author discusses 
many methods of cheating the consumer from the skimp- 
ing of material in wearing apparel and exaggerated claims 
for ordinary articles to the use of actual poisons in toilet 
articles and drugs. He concludes that “goods counter- 
feiting is a part of the structure of our economic sys- 
tem,” and that standardization “does not work for the 
consumer in a profit economy.” LMC. 


The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy. By Charles S. Johnson, 
Edwin R Embree, and W. W. Alexander. Chapel Hill, 
. C, University of North Carolina Press, 1935. $1.00. 
During the past two years an “intensive study of cotton 
culture and farm tenancy” in the cotton belt has been 
carried on under the general direction of the three authors. 
Full reports of these studies will appear later. This little 
volume is a brief summary of the findings for general 
teaders. The term “tenancy,” as used here, refers to 
share tenants, who furnish much of their equipment, 
and sharecroppers who provide only their labor. More 
than one third of all tenants in the South and more than 

half of the Negro tenants are sharecroppers. 
Tenants have but little opportunity to become owners 
use of the credit system and the “established social 
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customs of the plantation order.” The landlord keeps 
the books and gives the cropper only what is left of his 
share after the advances made to him have been deducted. 
Thus, it is “easy for the owner to keep his tenants con- 
stantly in debt.” The lessened demand for American 
cotton in the world market because of increased produc- 
tion in other countries and the competition of other fibers 
means that there must be “a serious reorganization of 
farming in the Old South” if this section is net to be 
“stranded completely.” The AAA crop reduction pro- 
gram benefited the landlords but not the tenants. Indeed, 
“under the present system the landowner is more and 
more protected from risk by government activity, while 
the tenant is left open to risks on every side.” 

The authors recommend that the government should 
establish large numbers of farm families on small home- 
steads in the cotton belt, and that service agencies be 
set up to assist the homesteaders, and that experiments 
should be conducted in “unified and carefully directed 
types of communities.” IL M.C. 


Social and Religious Problems of Youn aig ie By Sidney 
A. Weston and S. Ralph Harlow. ew York, Abingdon 
Press, 1934. $1.75. 

Sidney A. Weston, general manager of the Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society, and S. Ralph Harlow, professor 
of religion and social ethics at Smith College, have col- 
laborated in this “handbook for group and _ individual 
use” on the problems faced by young people. It is the 
aim of the authors to help people to “think through these 
problems and attain some measure of conviction, and to 
show them how to lead others in their search for truth 
and right social action.” The different problems are 
presented in the form of discussions representing differ- 
ent points of view. In these discussions, which were 
“assembled by the authors from the different groups 
with whom they have taken up the problems,” the points 
of view and the opinions expressed are not those of the 
authors, but, usually, either the findings of the group or 
the judgment of the writers is indicated. The topics 
treated include ethical problems, social relationships, 
national and international problems, and _ religious 
problems. 


The Columbia Encyclopedia. Edited by Clarke F. Ansley. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1935. $17.50. 
This one-volume encyclopedia provides a compact au- 

thoritative book of reference. It aims to give “first aid” 

to the seeker after information, whatever his subject may 
be. It contains about 52,000 brief articles on all sorts of 
subjects. These are written in non-technical language 

to give “the layman a maximum of information in a 

minimum of words.” The bibliographic references were 

chosen to suggest “good books for first reading” on the 
different subjects. It includes every incorporated place 
in the United States with a population of 1,000 or more, 
every proper name mentioned in the Bible, to say nothing 
of a vast amount of data in the fields of biography, litera- 
ture, philosophy, religion, and science. I. M. C. 


Plays of American Life. By Fred Eastman. 

Samuel French, 1934. $1.50. 

Fred Eastman has written a group of nine plays, eight 
of them one act, in each of which he dramatizes some 
social conflict. Among the problems treated are the con- 
scientious objector, the desire of country people for cul- 
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ture as well as a mere living, cooperation in agriculture, 
the home missionary who must choose between the needs 
of the people and fis own opportunity for a more ade- 
quate income, etc. 


Vanishing Farm Markets and Our World Trade. By Theo- 
dore W. Schultz. Boston and New York. World Peace 
Foundation, 1935. 50 cents. 

This is a popular treatise by an economist who knows 
his Middlewestern agriculture. He points out the de- 
- pendence of the farm group on world trade. He describes 
the post-war situation, when the day of reckoning was 
postponed by loans abroad. The present dilemma of 
the farm exporters is clearly shown—they need markets, 
but there seems no immediate prospect of resuming for- 
eign trade. As a nation, we must either take in consider- 
ably more imports [and a great many American people 
seem to hate imports]; or agriculture is forced to a 
policy of curtailment [which a great many people also 
hate]. There is here presented a fresh treatment of the 
situation which Secretary Wallace dealt with in America 
Must Choose. B. Y. L. 


Social and Economic Reconstruction in the United States. 

Geneva, Switzerland, International Labor Office, 1934. $2.75. 

For readers in the United States the International 
Labor Office has made available a comprehensive survey 
of the principal developments since the inauguration of 
the “New Deal.” 

A summary of the course of the depression is followed 
by a consideration of the recovery legislation, the relief 
of unemployment, the industrial codes, wages, hours, con- 
ditions of employment, prices, production, trade practices, 
industrial relations under the NRA, agricultural adjust- 
ment, banking and investment, and monetary and financial 
policy. 

Although much has been accomplished by the recovery 
program, the survey indicates that “the measure of 
restoration,” in the words of President Roosevelt, will 
be found “in the extent to which we apply social values 
more noble than mere monetary profit.” Thus tested the 
effectiveness of the recovery program is something more 
than the results indicated by economic indexes. 


A. E. S. 


Abyssinia and Italy. New York, Oxford University Press, 

1935. 75 cents. 

This little volume, issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, gives 
a brief account of the Abyssinian affair to the middle 
of August, 1935. It is divided into three parts: historical, 
including both pre-war relations and the present inter- 
national status of Abyssinia; present conditions, includ- 
ing the internal situation in Abyssnia and the foreign 
interests involved; and the course of the dispute. Ap- 
pendixes cite the articles of the League Covenant re- 
ferred to in the text, and discuss the international status 
of the Suez Canal. I. M. C. 


“Halt!” Cry the Dead. Edited by Frederick A. Barber. New 

York, Association Press, 1935. $1.50. 

This is a “pictorial primer on war and some ways of 
working for peace.” It includes pictures, cartoons, vivid 
graphs, short articles and poems illustrating or describing 
varied aspects of the problems of war and peace. A num- 
ber of prominent leaders in the peace movement have 
contributed short articles, or have allowed material previ- 


Printed in U.S.A. 


ously issued to be reprinted. This vivid presentation with 
brief articles should be very effective with many 

who would not trouble to read more elaborate treatises, 
even if they were written in popular style. [.M.¢ 


Ten Years of Adult Education. By Morse Adams Cartwright, 

New York, The Macmillan Company, 1935. $2.00. 

This is a “brief account of the history” of adult educa. 
tion in the United States, 1924-34. Prior to 1924 we 
seldom used the term adult education in the United States, 
although the process is as old as the race and the 
teachers of the ancient world taught adults. Mr. Car. 
wright estimates that total enrolment of adults in adult 
education enterprises increased from 14,880,000 in 1924 
to 22,310,000 in 1934, and that demands are steadily in. 
creasing. He discusses experiments carried on, and a 
number of emerging problems and controversies. Con- 
siderable attention is given to the work of the American 
Association for Adult Education, of which Mr. Cart- 
wright is executive director. B. YL. 


Collective Bargaining. Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. New 

York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1935. 90 cents. 

As one of the series in “The Reference Shelf” the 
publishers have presented a compilation of articles pro 
and con on a very timely topic. This volume has special 
reference to the problem of collective bargaining as it 
developed under the NRA. Since the Supreme Court 
has declared the Recovery Act unconstitutional collective 
bargaining doubtless will be a more lively issue than it has 
been during the last two years. Company unions, major- 
ity representation, and collective bargaining with unions 
are matters upon which every reader should be well in- 
formed. This brief compendium will be a valuable aid in 
this respect. A. E. S. 


The Episcopal Church in Town and Country. By Goodrich 
R. Fenner. New York, National Council, Episcopal Church, 
(281 Fourth Avenue), 1935. $1.00 cloth; 50 cents paper. 
Mr. Fenner was until recently responsible for rural 

work in the Department of Christian Social Service of 

the National Council.of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

He has written a readable manual for the pastor in town 

and country. Many aspects of the parish program are 

treated—administration, preaching, pastoral work, the 
parish program (under seventeen sections), worship, te 
ligious education, rural church extension, the social fune- 
tion of the church. The book closes with a discussion of 
a diocesan policy for rural work. B. Y. L. 


The Challenge to Liberty. By Herbert Hoover. New York, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. $1.75. 

Former President Hoover sets forth here his fears for 
American liberty under the New Deal. He believes: 
“The issue of civilization today is whether liberty cas 
survive the wounds it has received in these recent years.’ 

Liberty has already disappeared in much of continentd 
Europe, and is “impaired and endangered” in the United 
States by the “threat of the continuance” of the emet- 

cy acts in connection with the recovery program 

ese proposals do not “necessarily lead to the Europea 
forms” of fascism, socialism or communism, but “they 
certainly lead definitely from the path of liberty.” The 
“destructive forces of regimentation” cannot solve the 
problems before the country ; only “the constructive forces 
from the system built upon liberty” can do that. 
IMC 
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